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A committee is being formed by the French Interpar- 
liamentary Group, on which a number of Americans are 
asked to serve, to present to Baron d'Estournelles de 
Constant, in connection with his reception of the Nobel 
Prize, a medal showing the appreciation of his great 
services to the cause of arbitration and peace on the part 
of his many friends. 

■ ■ ♦ » i 

Brevities. 

. . . The International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industrial Associations, which will meet for 
the fourth time this summer in London (June 21 to 23), 
is developing into an instrument of extraordinary utility 
in promoting international good understanding and confi- 
dence. Commerce has just begun to realize that the 
abolition of war lies easily in its hands. A strong effort 
will be made to bring the fifth congress (1912) to Boston. 
. . . The National Woman Suffrage Association at its 
annual convention in Washington, D. C, in April, sent 
to the chairman of the Naval Committee of the Senate a 
resolution deploring the expenditure of seventy per cent, 
of the national revenues for past wars and preparation for 
future war, and urging the Senate to vote against further 
increase of our already adequate navy. 
. . . The Board of Trade of Providence, R. I., has 
adopted a resolution recommending the extension of the 
International Prize Court to a jurisdiction embracing the 
functions of a court of arbitral justice. The Board thinks 
that the course proposed to tjiis end by the President and 
the Secretary of State is simple, practical and effective, 
giving the needed scope to a court already organized. 
. . . The following resolution was passed at the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Indianapolis,;March,1910 : 

" Resolved, That May 18, the anniversary of the opening of 
the first Hague Peace Conference, be observed in the schools 
by setting aside a portion of the day for appropriate exercises 
in recognition of the endeavor of the nations to establish a 
higher moral ideal in international relations." 

. . . The North Carolina State Sunday School. Asso- 
ciation last month adopted the following resolution in 
support of Miss Eckstein's World-Petition to the third 
Hague Conference, and have forwarded it to the World's 
Sunday School Convention to be held in Washington, 
D. C, May 19 to 24 : 

" Whereas, the North Carolina State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled in the city of Wilson, April 5 
to 7, 1910, unanimously endorsed the World Peace Petition to 
the third Hague Conference ; and 

" Whereas, your convention represents every section of the 
habitable earth ; therefore 

" Resolved, that this, the aforesaid convention of North 
Carolina, does hereby most earnestly and respectfully pray 
and petition your great convention also to endorse the said 
Peace Petition, a copy of which accompanies this resolution." 

. . . Ecuador has appointed three commissioners to come 
to Washington, in regard to her boundary dispute with 
Peru, to open negotiations with commissioners from the 
latter country. There is also a troublesome boundary 
dispute on between Chile and Peru. Might not our 
State Department very wisely take steps to have a gen- 
eral boundary commission appointed, composed of a rep- 
resentative from each of the American republics, to 
determine, once for all, all the unsettled boundaries in 
this hemisphere ? It could easily be done. 



... On the proposition of Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
Congress has voted an appropriation of $2,500 toward 
the support of the Interparliamentary Bureau at Brussels. 
Mr. Bartholdt has also introduced into Congress a reso- 
lution asking for the appointment by the President of a 
commission to lay before the other governments of the 
world the desirability of completing with as little delay 
as possible the International Court of Justice, and of 
entering into a general agreement for an arrest of the 
present competitive arming. 



The Eighty- Second Annual Report of 

the Board of Directors of the 

American Peace Society- 

Presented at the Annual Meeting, held at Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 11, 1910. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society : 
The Board of Directors herewith respectfully submits 
the eighty-second annual report of the work of the Society, 
together with a general account of the progress of the 
peace movement during the year. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 

Our Board has held regular meetings every two months 
during the year, and special meetings practically all of 
the remaining months, owing to a large number of special 
subjects which needed consideration. The Executive 
Committee has likewise held an occasional meeting for 
the consideration of financial matters. The meetings of 
the Board have been unusually well attended, and the 
discussions have covered many phases of the peace move- 
ment. The problem of enlarging the work and influence 
of the Society in accordance with the demands of the 
times has been carefully considered, but has not been 
found easy of solution, owing chiefly to the lack of means 
with which the Board is always confronted. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership of the Society has now reached over 
two thousand eight hundred, and is steadily increasing, in 
spite of the fact that many persons in recent months, on 
account of financial circumstances, have felt compelled to 
drop their subscriptions. 

FINANCES. " 

The great extension of our work through the Field 
Secretaryship, the Pacific Coast Agency, the increase in 
the number of Branch and Auxiliary Societies, the en- 
largement in the number and in the distribution of our 
publications, have caused our expenses to grow rapidly. 
The total expenditures for the year have been $17,130.41. 
The general receipts have exceeded the expenditures by 
$30.57. No legacies have been received during the 
year, though we have recently had notice of a bequest of 
$1,000, which will probably soon be paid. The growth 
of the peace movement and the consequent enlargement 
of our work have made increased resources immediately 
necessary if the labors and influence of the Society are 
not to be much hampered. The attention of members 
of the Society everywhere is called to the present need 
in this direction. In order adequately to meet the in- 
creased demands made upon us, the Society ought now 
to have at its disposal not less than $50,000 a year, and 
could well use much more than that sum. We ought to 
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have agencies in many parts of the nation, with a strong 
representative at the head of each of them, and all the 
Branch Societies ought to be kept famished with gen- 
erous supplies of our literature, for gratuitous distribution 
where sales are not possible. Our Lecture Bureau ought 
to be enlarged and strengthened, our journal distributed 
in much larger editions, and correspondents maintained 
in various cities where there is as yet no opening for 
Branch Societies. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

Our general public work has been along the same lines 
as in former years. Many lectures have been given by 
our Secretaries and by the members of our Lecture Bureau, 
before universities, colleges, normal and private schools, 
churches, business organizations and associations of other 
sorts. The call for lectures has been large and has re- 
vealed a deep and ever-growing interest in the cause of 
peace. The Board and Society were well represented 
at the National Peace Congress held at Chicago in May 
last, the organization of which was initiated by us and 
largely carried out through the efficient labors of the Field 
Secretary. We were also represented at the Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference later in May, and delegates were 
sent to the eighteenth International Peace Congress at 
Stockholm, which, owing to the unfortunate labor dis- 
turbance in the Swedish capital, had at the last moment 
to be postponed. A remonstrance against further increase 
of the navy was sent by us to Congress in February, and 
the efforts made from our office to secure remonstrances 
from the clergy and others against further naval develop- 
ment were much more successful than heretofore. More 
than seven hundred and fifty ministers of the State of 
Massachusetts alone signed the remonstrance circulated 
among them, and the number of letters of protest sent to 
Congress on our suggestion from various parts of the 
country was unusually large. The labor of our Assistant 
Secretary, James L. Tryon, in preparing and circulating 
these remonstrances for signatures, was most energetic 
and effective. 

OUR OFFICE AND LIBRARY. 

The work done from our office has been exceptionally 
large and has taxed the time and strength of the office 
force very heavily. The amount of correspondence has 
become very large, and our office has served as a bureau 
of information for inquirers from many parts of the nation 
and even from abroad. Our press bureau has also found 
in recent months greater openings for work than ever be- 
fore, and has done most valuable service in creating, 
especially in remote parts of New England, interest in the 
New England Peace Congress. The amount of literature 
distributed has been greater than ever before, and might 
well have been doubled or quadrupled were it not that 
our funds for this purpose are so limited. A considerable 
number of new books have been added to the office library 
within the year. Among these have been a number of 
the most important new works on international law, as 
well as general peace books. Through the kindness of 
the Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, the library 
has received the official report, in three large folio volumes, 
of the proceedings of the second Hague Conference. The 
library has now become very valuable for reference in the 
study of the various phases of the international arbitration 
and peace movement. 



THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

The edition of the Advocate or Peace reached seven 
thousand copies in April just passed, an increase of one 
thousand over last year. All the members of the Branch 
Societies are supplied with the paper. Generous contri- 
butions received from several of our friends have enabled 
us, as heretofore, to send the paper gratuitously to the 
libraries of educational institutions, Young Men's Christian 
Associations, theological schools, and to a considerable 
number of public libraries. The department of reports of 
field work has been considerably enlarged. Space is now 
given each month to reports from the Field Secretary, 
the Pacific Coast Representative, the Association of Cos- 
mopolitan Clubs, and also to reports of other organiza- 
tions not organically connected with ours. Effort is made 
to secure for publication in the paper all the most impor- 
tant peace speeches and addresses given in this country 
and in Europe. Interest in the paper and appreciation 
of it have continued to develop, and it is now recognized 
as a very substantial, reliable and up-to-date organ of the 
peace movement. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Several new and valuable pamphlets have been added 
to our general literature, and new editions have been 
published of nearly all of the old ones. We have also 
purchased and sold an unusually large number of all the 
most important books, both old and new, dealing with 
the problem of peace. The call for literature on arbitra- 
tion, limitation of armaments, the Hague Conferences, 
world organization, etc., has never been so great as dur- 
ing the past twelve months, and the amount sent out has 
greatly exceeded that of former years. Much of this 
literature has to be given away when desired by teachers 
and students in the educational institutions of the country. 
We have sent generous supplies of our publications to 
our Pacific Coast Agency, and also to our Chicago office 
since that was opened recently. The increase in the 
number of our affiliated societies will make the demand 
for literature much larger the coming year than it has 
been. This is one of the most fruitful fields of our labors, 
and effort has been made to meet the demands upon us 
as fully as possible with the small resources which we 
have for this purpose. The public mind in many parts 
of the country is still poorly informed on the principles 
and progress of the movement, and with a few thousand 
dollars more we should be able to do a work of incalcul- 
able value in education of the people. We have en- 
deavored to keep our literature up to the best standard, 
both in quality and appearance. 

BRANCH AND AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

There are now sixteen societies organically affiliated 
with ours. Ten of these are Branch Societies and six of 
them auxiliaries. The membership in the Branch Soci- 
eties is now eight hundred and forty-two, and in several of 
them is increasing very satisfactorily. The establishment 
of the Chicago Peace Society as a Branch of ours is one 
of the most important pieces of work done the past year. 
This Society was the outgrowth of the National Peace 
Congress held at Chicago last May, the organization of 
which was initiated by our Board. It has now, within 
four months of its organization, nearly two hundred 
members, and through the efficient work of our Field 
Secretary, the membership is steadily increasing. The 
office of this new Society has been financed by the friends 
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of the cause in Chicago, including rent and an office sec- 
retary. This office is to be hereafter, and without expense 
to us, the headquarters of our work in the metropolis of 
the West, and we have reason to expect through it the 
most important results in the advancement and strength- 
ening of the peace movement in the Middle West. The 
most recent Branch Society is that organized two months 
ago in Baltimore lor the State of Maryland. It has con- 
nected with it a number of the most prominent citizens 
of Baltimore, and it is expected that it will prove an im- 
portant agency for the promotion of the peace cause in 
the State of Maryland. Other new Branches are in im- 
mediate prospect in Georgia, Wisconsin and Oregon, 
and our Field Secretary expects during the coming year 
to be able to organize a number of other Branches 
throughout the country, preliminary correspondence 
towards which has already been carried on. The Asso- 
ciation of Cosmopolitan Clubs, which became affiliated 
with the American Peace Society last year, has recently 
created a permanent secretaryship and established a 
monthly magazine called the Cosmopolitan /Student, to 
be published during the college year. This Association, 
organized to bring into fellowship the foreign students of 
many nationalities in our great institutions of learning, 
has had a most remarkable growth, and with its general 
secretaryship and its monthly magazine gives promise of 
becoming one of the most effective agencies for the pro- 
motion of right thought and feeling in international re- 
lations. The Intercollegiate Peace Association, though 
much hindered by want of means, continues its useful 
work of arousing interest in the colleges and universities 
represented in it, by means of debates and intercollegiate 
oratorical peace prize contests. Our Secretary keeps in 
communication with all of these affiliated societies with 
the view of securing from them the most effective peace 
work in their several localities. 

THE PACIFIC COAST AGENCY. 

Our Pacific Coast Agency at Los Angeles, established 
two years ago, is, under the efficient direction of Robert 
C. Root, proving to be a very important factor in the ex- 
tension of the Society's work and influence. Both the 
Southern and the Northern California Peace Societies, 
Branches of ours, are under his supervision, as is the 
work in Washington and Oregon. He has been most 
successful in getting our work introduced into the uni- 
versities, colleges, normal and high schools of the Pacific 
Coast, into county teachers' institutes and in organizing 
debates, peace prize contests and lectures in many of 
these institutions. His own services are in large demand 
for lectures, not only in educational institutions, but 
before ministers' conventions, teachers' associations, etc. 
He has found a number of the newspapers of the coast 
in sympathy with his work, and it is clear that this 
Agency has already begun sensibly to affect the sentiment 
of the western coast in regard to international relations. 

THE FIELD SECBETARYSHIP. 

Our Field Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Beals, has spent 
the greater part of the past year in work at Chicago. 
After aiding in organizing, securing funds for and carry- 
ing through the second National Peace Congress in the 
early part of May, the task fell to him, after the Congress 
and after his summer vacation, of editing and getting out 
the stenographic report of the proceedings. The Secre- 
tary of the Congress, Mr. Royal L. Melendy, was, on 



account of the illness of Mrs. Melendy, prevented from 
doing this work. The task was no light one, as much 
of the report had to be quite rewritten and all of it care- 
fully edited. The report covers five hundred and twenty- 
four octavo pages, and makes a most valuable addition to 
the literature of the peace cause. At the close of the 
Chicago Congress our Board decided to locate the head- 
quarters of the Field Secretary in Chicago, provided the 
Chicago friends of peace would provide for an office and 
an office secretary and add to the Field Secretary's salary 
such an amount as would satisfy him that he could live 
thereon comfortably in Chicago. The task of providing 
funds for these purposes fell almost wholly upon Mr. 
Beals, and two whole months were spent by him in se- 
curing a minimum amount. The Chicago Peace Society 
was at once organized and its work initiated on the first 
of January. Thereupon the headquarters of the Field 
Secretary were located in Chicago, and he began his work 
from that centre on the first of February. The new 
Chicago Society has already enrolled nearly two hundred 
members, among whom are many prominent business men 
of the city, and a vigorous effort is being made to increase 
the membership as quickly as possible to one thousand. 
Mr. Beals has recently addressed a letter to more than 
one hundred influential persons in different sections of 
the nation in regard to the formation of Branch Societies 
in other States, his intent being to push the work of 
organizing State and other Branch Societies the coming 
season as rapidly as possible. In addition to his work 
in these directions, Mr. Beals has delivered a considerable 
number of lectures in Chicago, Cleveland and other cities 
of the Middle West. His work is much appreciated 
wherever he goes, and now that he is in more immediate 
touch with the States of the Mississippi Valley, we feel 
sure that very large results will come from his labors 
in the coming years. Chicago has great influence in the 
councils of the nation, and if its people and those of neigh- 
boring cities can be brought to support the movement for 
world peace, it will be of the utmost value in the general 
advancement of the cause. A considerable amount of 
the Field Secretary's time in February and March was 
spent in securing remonstrances from prominent citizens 
of Chicago against further increase of the navy. The 
response to his request was prompt and sympathetic on 
the part of a number of prominent Chicagoans, and a 
considerable number of letters of remonstrance were sent 
to the Chicago Congressmen at Washington. 

THE CHICAGO NATIONAL PEACE CONGKESS. 

A brief account of the second National Peace Congress 
held the first week in May last year appeared in our last 
year's report. Little further, therefore, need be said 
about it now. The Congress, which was a signal suc- 
cess, was organized on the initiative and under the 
auspices of the American Peace Society. A very large 
amount of the work of organization and preparation of 
the program was done by our Field Secretary, and it was 
due chiefly to his personal work and influence that the 
funds with which to meet the large expenses of the 
Congress and the publication of the proceedings, some 
$12,000 in all, were provided. The report of the 
Congress, alluded to above, has already been widely 
distributed from the Field Secretary's office in Chicago, 
not only to centres of peace work in this country, but 
also to Japan and elsewhere. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND AEBITEATION AND PEACE CONGEESS. 

As no suitable opening offered for holding a National 
Peace Congress this year, the idea occurred that it would 
be wise to hold a congress for the six New England 
States. No such congress has ever been held in the 
history of the peace movement, and it was conceived to 
be especially fitting that such a congress should be held 
at the present time, as New England has until recently 
been the chief centre of peace propaganda in this coun- 
try. A proposition was therefore made by our Secretary 
early this year that a New England Congress should be 
held this season at Hartford, Conn., where we now have 
an excellent State Branch Society, and where a strong 
organization existed in the early days of the peace move- 
ment. The proposition met with hearty approval by the 
Connecticut Peace Society. A strong commmitee on 
organization was created, an Executive Secretary chosen 
to do the work of organizing, and it was decided to 
associate New Britain with Hartford in the holding of 
the Congress, as this year is the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Elihu Burritt at New Britain, than 
whom New England has never furnished a more devoted 
and influential advocate of international peace. The 
results of the able, earnest and tireless efforts of the Com- 
mittee on Organization, aided by our Secretary and by 
the very efficient services of our Assistant Secretary 
through the press of New England, are before you in the 
large gathering here assembled and in the splendid pro- 
gram which is at this time being carried out, and in 
connection with which our annual meeting is this year 
being held. An extended report of the Congress will 
appear in the June number of the Advocate of Peace. 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN GENERAL. 

THE MOHONK AEBITEATION CONFEBENCE. 

The Conference on International Arbitration, held at 
Lake Mohonk, New York, last May, on the invitation of 
Albert K. Smiley, the fifteenth in the Mohonk series, 
brought together as usual more than three hundred 
prominent men and women from different parts of the 
nation. The discussions were unusually able and direct. 
The spirit of the Conference was admirable in every 
way. There seemed to be in it an unusual sense of the 
mission which it was called on to fulfill in the education 
of American public sentiment and in general leadership 
in the cause. Led by Mr. Smiley himself, the Confer- 
ence spoke in strong and unequivocal terms on the most 
important phase of the peace movement now claiming 
the attention of the world, that of an arrest of the 
rivalry in armaments among the nations. Our Society 
was represented by a number of our directors and other 
members, several of whom were prominent in the direc- 
tion of the deliberations through the Business Com- 
mittee and otherwise, and in the shaping of the resolu- 
tions which were adopted. Invitations are already out 
for the Conference at Mohonk this year, and the interest 
in what it will do is deeper and wider, we believe, than 
has ever before been the case. 

THE EIGHTEENTH INTEENATIONAL PEACE CONGEESS. 

The postponement of the eighteenth International 
Peace Congress, which was to have been held at Stock- 
holm last August, was most regrettable. The time 
seemed peculiarly appropriate for such an international 
peace gathering. Elaborate preparations had been made 



by the Stockholm committee for the reception of the 
delegates and for the work of the Congress, but the 
great labor disturbance in the city made it at the last 
moment seem wise to the committee and to the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau to postpone the Congress until 
this year. Several delegates had been sent from our 
Society, all of whom were in Europe at the time. Some 
of them, Mr. and Mrs. Mead, Miss Eckstein, Mr. Loch- 
ner and Mr. Ochsner especially, found useful service in 
meetings in various cities and in attendance at the 
Students' International Convention and in other ways. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mead made an extensive lecture tour 
through a number of cities in several European coun- 
tries. Miss Eckstein, of our Board, has remained 
abroad during the year, working in Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Germany and Austria in the interests of the 
World Arbitration Petition to the third Hague Con- 
ference. In nearly all places she has found a great 
deal of interest in the subject, and has already raised 
the list of signers to the petition to some six millions or 
more. It is announced by the Berne Peace Bureau that 
the postponed Congress will assemble at Stockholm at 
the last of July this summer and continue over for 
several days into August. It is important that a strong 
delegation of Americans should attend this Congress. 

THE INTEEPAELIAMENTAET UNION. 

Though it held no conference last summer, the year 
has been one of unusual interest in the work of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. The organization of the Bureau 
of the Union has been completed, and its headquarters, 
heretofore at Berne, has been transferred to Brussels. 
The Bureau has been put in charge of Mr. Christian L. 
Lange, an able Norwegian peace worker, who has from 
its foundation been the secretary of the Nobel Peace 
Prize Committee and Institute at Christiania. Several 
national parliaments have made special appropriations 
for the support of the work of this Interparliamentary 
Bureau, our own Congress, on the proposition of Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, having for the first time voted a 
contribution of $2,500 for this purpose. The other 
countries making contributions are Belgium, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Roumania, Aus- 
tria, Italy, France, Greece and The Netherlands. The 
groups of the Union in the various legislative bodies 
have been more than usually active. Russia now has 
a regular interparliamentary group. The conference of 
the Union at Brussels this year gives promise of being 
one of peculiar moment. 

THE INTEENATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. 

No meeting of the International Law Association was 
held in 1909. It is announced that the conference of 
the Association for this year will be held in London from 
the 2d to the 6th of August, and that the Common 
Council of the city of London has placed the Council 
Chamber at the disposal of the Association for the occa- 
sion. The meetings of this Association, which always 
gives a considerable portion of its program to the subject 
of international arbitration, are of particular interest to 
the American Peace Society, as it was on the initiative 
and through the labors of a former secretary of the 
Society, Dr. James B. Miles, that the International Law 
Association was founded in 1873. 

THE ASSOCIATION FOE INTEENATIONAL CONCILIATION. 

The Association for International Conciliation, under 
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the leadership of its founder, Senator d'Estournelles de 
Constant, has continued its work of promoting good 
relations among the nations by means of publications, 
conventions and international visits. The American 
branch of the Association, of which Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University is president, has continued 
during the year its valuable work of publishing and dis- 
tributing important addresses and papers dealing with 
current international problems. This branch of the 
Association has recently considerably increased its mail- 
ing list, and sends out monthly large editions of the 
documents which it issues. 

NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESSES. 

The system of National Peace Congresses is steadily 
growing. In addition to the Chicago National Congress 
held in this country, similar congresses were held last 
summer in Great Britain, France, Germany and other 
states of Europe. 

THE PEACE SOCIETIES AND THEIR WORK. 

The peace organizations in different countries have all 
continued their efforts during the year with unflagging 
interest and devotion. In their publications and resolu- 
tions they have been perhaps more than usually direct 
and courageous in their utterances, especially against the 
growing evil of great armaments. Several new societies 
have been formed since our last report in addition to the 
Branches of our own organization already alluded to. 
Most prominent of these is the International School of 
Peace, founded by Edwin Ginn, and recently opened in 
Boston under the direction of Edwin D. Mead. With 
the funds which Mr. Ginn has generously put at its dis- 
posal, this School of Peace may be expected to accom- 
plish a large and most influential work in the special fields 
to which it purposes to devote itself. Among the newest 
societies is the American Society for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes recently organized at 
Baltimore, with Dr. James Brown Scott as president, 
for the special promotion of the establishment of an 
international high court of justice, an object which all of 
the peace societies from their earliest days have made a 
leading aim. We are particularly glad to note the for- 
mation of two peace societies in Russia, one at Moscow 
and the other at St. Petersburg, and that these two 
Russian societies are finding considerable liberty in their 
work, and are attracting to them prominent citizens of 
the Russian empire. The Peace Society of Japan has 
continued to grow, to attract to it prominent Japanese, 
and to do most efficient service in the promotion of con- 
tinued friendly relations between that country and ours. 
The societies in Australia, in the Argentine Republic and 
in Chile have done good work in their efforts, unfortu- 
nately not successful, to prevent the new navy schemes 
in those countries from being carried out. Among the 
most active and influential societies in this country, in 
addition to those already mentioned in other sections of 
this report, are the American School Peace League, 
under the direction of Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, whose 
work is especially directed to interesting teachers in the 
public schools in the peace movement ; the Peace Society 
of the City of New York, which has again the past year 
carried on a large and vigorous campaign in the way of 
meetings, peace banquets, lectures in schools, etc. ; the 
Peace Association of Friends in America, which publishes 
the Messenger of Peace ; the Universal Peace Union of 



Philadelphia, which held again in August last its con- 
vention at Mystic, Conn., and continues its publication of 
the Peacemaker; and the Philadelphia Friends' Peace 
Association, which has kept up extended and valuable 
activities in cooperation with our own Society. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne, Switzerland, 
through its monthly organ, the Correspondence Bimen- 
suelle, its execution of the resolutions of the peace con- 
gresses, its communications on important occasions to 
the various societies throughout the world, its collection 
and arrangement of peace literature, and its preparation 
of the programs of the international peace congresses, is 
each year developing into a stronger and more influential 
factor in the general peace movement. Its meeting at 
Brussels last autumn, after the failure of the International 
Peace Congress at Stockholm, was attended by an un- 
usually large number of peace workers, and proved to be 
almost a veritable peace congress. As usual, several 
governments have again made contributions to the sup- 
port of the Bureau. 

WOMEN'S PEACE ORGANIZATIONS. 

The Arbitration and Peace Departments of the Na- 
tional and International Women's Christian Temperance 
Union and of the National Council of Women have 
faithfully and earnestly continued their work, especially 
among women and children in the Sunday Schools, the 
public schools and the churches. The observance of the 
18th of May as general Peace Day and of the third 
Sunday in December as the Church Peace Sunday has 
been as heretofore much promoted by them. It is impos- 
sible to overestimate the influence of the hundreds of 
thousands of the best women of the nation, who, through 
these organizations, are steadily working for the highest 
ideals of justice and concord among the various sections 
of the human family. 

PEACE DATS. 

In cooperation with other peace organizations, we 
have continued our efforts to secure the wider observance 
of the 18th of May as general Peace Day in the schools 
and elsewhere, and the third Sabbath in December as 
Peace Sunday. In no previous year has the obser- 
vance of these days been so general or awakened so 
much interest. The replies to the letters sent out from 
our office to clergymen of the country and to the State 
and City Superintendents of Schools have made it clear 
to us that the principles and policies of the peace move- 
ment are taking ever deeper and deeper hold throughout 
the nation. Nearly one-half of the State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction have officially recommended the 
observance of the 18th of May, and the Superintendents 
in practically all of the large cities of the country have 
cordially supported the movement. At the recent meet- 
ing at Indianapolis of the Department of School Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, a vote 
was unanimously adopted recommending the observance 
of the 18th of May by suitable exercises in all the schools 
of the country. In Europe the peace societies give a 
large amount of attention to the observance of the 22d 
of February as Peace Day, an observance which was 
instituted before the keeping of the 18th of May came 
into vogue. They make it the day for issuing an identi- 
cal resolution dealing with the latest and most urgent 
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phases of the peace problem — this year the subject of 
rivalry of armaments. 

THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. 

On the 10th of December last the Nobel Peace Prize 
was awarded, one-half to Baron d'Estournelles de Con- 
stant, the eminent parliamentary leader of the peace 
movement in France, and the other half to Mr. Auguste 
Beernaert, the foremost statesman of Belgium, both of 
whom have represented their countries in the two Hague 
Conferences and are members of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. The annual announce- 
ment of the Nobel Prize is watched with great interest 
throughout the world, and the committee's recognition 
from year to year of those persons who have done emi- 
nent service in the cause of international goodwill and 
peace is becoming an increasingly important agency in 
the advancement of interest in the movement. This is 
true also of the Nobel Institute connected with the Nobel 
Prize Committee, before which each year the prize 
winners give lectures. 

THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS AND THE PAN- 
AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

The chief political agency in the promotion of concord 
in the Western Hemisphere is the Pan-American Con- 
gress and the Bureau of American Republics. The 
recent completion of the building in Washington for the 
Bureau has put this organization into a position to do 
much more systematic and thorough work for the union 
and progress of the states of the Western Hemisphere 
than could be done before. The fourth international 
conference of the American republics, which is an- 
nounced to be held at Buenos Ayres beginning July 9, 
this summer, is looked forward to with deep interest by 
all the American states. The program announced covers 
practically all of the interests which these states have in 
common, and large attention is given in it to the subjects 
which touch not only directly but in a general way upon 
their peaceful relations. There have been recent rumors 
of war between two of the South American republics, 
but at the present time, through the influence of the Pan- 
American Bureau and the governments of the other 
republics, the continuance of peaceful relations seems 
assured. 

THE HAGUE COURT OF ARBITRATION. 

The Permanent International Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague is in a remarkable way justifying its existence 
and proving the wisdom of the governments in instituting 
it. With the exception of two or three minor cases of 
controversy, which have been referred to private arbi- 
trators, the Hague Court has now acquired such prestige 
and confidence that all important controversies between 
nations that cannot be adjusted by diplomacy are referred 
almost as a matter of course to it for settlement. Within 
the past year it has decided a boundary dispute between 
Sweden and Norway, and has had presented to it the 
written cases of the United States and Great Britain in 
the long-standing Newfoundland fisheries controversy 
and the cases in the more recent dispute between our 
government and that of Venezuela. Both of these cases 
will be heard this season. The fisheries case will be per- 
haps, taking it all around, the most memorable arbitration 
in which the new Court has been engaged. There is an 
unusually strong array of legal talent to present the cases 



of both governments, led by ex- Secretary of State Root 
for the United States and Sir William Robson, Attorney- 
General, for Great Britain. However defective in form 
the Hague Arbitration Court may be, as is contended by 
some, it is proving in fact to be an adequate substitute 
for war, and has already won the confidence of the nations. 

THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE. 

The demand for a more complete judicial tribunal 
among the nations than is the Court of Arbitration is 
growing stronger and more insistent continually. This 
growing demand has been voiced by the United States 
Secretary of State, who has formally invited the other 
governments to join with ours in investing the Inter- 
national Prize Court, set up by the second Hague Con- 
ference and made realizable through the work of the 
London Maritime Conference, with the functions of a 
regular court of justice. This proposition has met with 
only partial favor on the part of other governments, 
and does not seem likely to be realized in the immediate 
future. But the efforts of our State Department in 
this direction are certain to have very strong influence in 
promoting the early establishment of such a genuinely 
judicial tribunal as was unanimously approved by the 
delegates at the second Hague Conference. 

TREATIES OF OBLIGATORY ARBITRATION. 

A few new treaties of obligatory arbitration between 
the nations two and two have been negotiated during 
the year, and the whole number of such treaties now in 
force is between ninety and one hundred. 

THE RIVALRY OF ARMAMENTS. 

We regret to have to report that the rivalry among the 
powers in armaments has shown during the year few signs 
of change. Great Britain and Germany have continued 
their programs of new naval construction with unabated 
energy, the naval budgets of both of them having been 
increased in the latest estimates by many millions of dollars. 
The distrust, fear and consequent alarms of impending 
war between them have continued in a way that has 
seemed entirely unworthy of the civilization of our time. 
The governments of Russia, of the Argentine Republic, 
of Chile and of the Australian Federation have also 
entered upon new programs of navy building which it had 
been hoped that some of them would escape. But, on the 
other hand, the public opposition to further naval increase 
has in several, if not all, of these countries, grown stronger 
and more widely extended than ever before. This is 
true, at least, of our own country, where it is hard to find 
any excuse for the continued addition of new warships to 
our already overgrown naval establishment. While this 
year's naval bill has been under discussion in Congress, 
the remonstrances against further increase have been 
stronger and more numerously signed than in any previ- 
ous year. Many letters from prominent citizens have 
been sent to members of the House and the Senate from 
many parts of the country. The clergymen of all de- 
nominations in Massachusetts to the number of more than 
seven hundred and fifty signed a remonstrance against 
further naval development. Never but once in the history 
of the country have the ministers of religion in the Bay 
State made any such united protest against a current evil. 
This opposition, we are sorry to say, has not been suffi- 
cient to prevent the addition of two Dreadnaughts at 
immense cost to our navy, but the friends of peace in 
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Congress have made an unusually strong stand for limita- 
tion, a number of members of the Naval Committee itself 
having presented a minority report against the building of 
two additional battleships. The protests against further 
naval increase have been almost as remarkable in other 
countries. The government of Japan, we are glad to an- 
nounce, has taken steps for an actual and substantial re- 
duction in its naval expenses. Though the prophecies of 
coming war between our own country and Japan are still 
heard occasionally, it is reassuring to be able to say that 
on the whole the Japanese war craze has materially died 
away, the utterances of both the governments and of promi- 
nent men in both countries having made it perfectly clear 
that real danger of war between the two nations has ex- 
isted only in the imaginations of the prophets of ill omen. 

THK FUTURE OF THE MOVEMENT. 

While the past year has recorded no very striking 
events in the progress of the cause of peace, it is certain 
that the movement has nevertheless made very substan- 
tial gain. This gain has been most marked in the 
enlargement and strengthening of public peace senti- 
ment throughout the civilized world. The demand of 
civilized humanity for an international system for the 
adjustment of controversies among the nations without 
resort to war has never before been uttered with so 
much emphasis and with such general unity among 
thinking men. Whenever a controversy arises, the talk 
is no longer of war, but all eyes turn at once to the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. A permanent 
International High Court of Justice, for which the peace 
pioneers pleaded so ably three-quarters of a century 
ago, never seemed so near realization as at the present 
time. The great armaments, which are more and more 
exhausting the resources of the peoples, are under con- 
stant arraignment by the general public mind and 
conscience. The organization of the world in a way to 
secure cooperation of all the powers, great and small, 
in the common interests of men of all races and classes 
hardly seems any longer a simple ideal. The Hague 
Conferences have made it in some substantial measure 
an actual fact, and already the eyes of the world are 
turning to the third Hague Conference, which is only 
about five years away, with the desire and the expecta- 
tion that the third world assembly will carry to com- 
pletion at least a considerable number of the great 
measures with which the last meeting at The Hague 
dealt. The roots of militarism are still deeply fixed in 
the laws and customs of our time, but the indications 
point clearly to a day relatively not far away when the 
world shall be delivered from this barbarous, irrational 
and immensely wasteful system which has come up to us 
out of the ignorant and savage past. The nearness of 
the goal of our hopes and labors must, in the very nature 
of the case, stimulate all the friends of peace, not only in 
our own Society, but in all the other peace organizations, 
to redouble their energies and to put forth every possible 
effort for the consummation of the prophecy of the 
Hebrew seer that the time will come when " nation will 
not lift up sword against nation, neither will they learn 
war any more." 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Benjamin P. Teueblood, Secretary. 



No Further Increase of the Navy 
Needed. 

Address of Hon. Richard Bartholdt of Missouri on the Navy 
Bill in the House of Representatives on March 25. 

Mr. Chairman : In the last three or four Congresses 
I have consistently voted for one additional battleship at 
each session, on the theory that every year one ship goes 
out of commission, and that by an annual addition of one 
our navy will always be kept at its momentary strength. 
I propose to pursue the same course with respect to the 
pending bill, believing as I do that for purposes of de- 
fense our present naval forces are fully adequate, and in 
fact would be equal to all possible emergencies, even if 
no addition whatever were voted at this time. From 
every standpoint a further increase of armaments seems 
to me both inadvisable and unnecessary. We are at 
peace with all the world, and, what is more, we enjoy the 
confidence and respect of all governments and nations, 
and even if any unforeseen international complication 
should arise, I believe the enlightened sentiment of this 
country to be strong enough to-day to compel its peace- 
ful settlement by arbitration. The annual Japanese war 
scare, which comes so regularly, — in fact, too regularly 
to be accidental, — has lost its terror and appears the less 
effectual the more we compare our naval strength with 
that of Japan. 

But even if we did not have twice the number of 
battleships, we know that that Oriental country wants to 
be, and is, sincerely our friend, so that we can safely say 
no trouble will ever threaten us from that source as long 
as reason and good common sense, which fortunately 
are now guiding the destinies of the two nations, are not 
supplanted by mob rule. Consequently, from the view 
point of national security, there is at this time no excuse 
for increased naval expenditures, — and this is the only 
ground upon which they ever could be excused, — while, 
upon the other hand, there is every reason for the prac- 
tice of the strictest economy at a time when corporation 
and income taxes have to be imposed upon the people to 
make both ends meet in the national household, when 
the expenditures of the government still exceed the 
revenues, and when the sustenance of life is more ex- 
pensive than ever before. Already the legitimate activi- 
ties of the government for peaceful development have to 
be restricted in order to meet the present vast expendi- 
tures for needless war preparations, and a further increase 
might easily mark the limit of the people's patience. 

A great metropolitan newspaper said the other day : 
" America now has the opportunity to lead the world to 
peace or war." This is literally true, Mr. Chairman. It 
is true because by now calling a halt to further unneces- 
sary naval expansion we shall set an example which, in 
the interest of peace and economy, the tax-paying mil- 
lions of other nations will force their governments to 
emulate, while a continuance of our warlike preparations 
will, and inevitably must, some day lead to actual war. 
It may therefore be fairly said that at this particular 
juncture of the world's history the American Congress 
holds the decision of peace or war in the hollow of its 
hand. It is a great opportunity, gentlemen of the House, 
and, you will agree, it is one that rarely comes to mortal 
man. 

Peace or war ? Can there be any doubt in the mind 



